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The Emotion of the Real 


HE year the first World War came to a close a 

book was published in England called The Sci- 
ence of Power. Its author was a well-known sociolo- 
gist, Benjamin Kidd. Kidd’s thesis was that “there 
is not an existing institution in the world of civilized 
humanity which cannot be profoundly modified or 
altered or abolished in a generation.” All that was 
needed was that those interested in accomplishing 
revolutionary change should succeed in arousing suf- 
ficient emotion around the ideal they proposed. The 
“emotion of the ideal” was his formula; the science 
of generating this emotion he held to be the true sci- 
ence of power and the key to civilization. In support 
of his thesis Kidd instanced the case of Japan, which, 
in two generations, had passed from feudalism to a 
vanguard position among world powers, and the case 
of Germany, whose sensibility had been changed in a 
single generation before the first World War. 

If the author of The Science of Power were alive 
today he would find that in the last two decades his 
thesis has been both vindicated and refuted. He 
would discover that not in a generation, but in a 
quarter of a generation, in the years, namely, between 
1933 and 1939, the German people underwent a 
much more radical transformation under the influ- 
ence of emotion than anything that happened to the 
generation that fought the first World War. On the 
other hand, he would discover that it was not the 
emotion of the ideal, but rather the emotion of the 
real, that produced this total change. 

In the interval since Kidd wrote, a people famed 
for their devotion to ideas and to the construction of 
idealistic schemes, turned in the abyss of their misery 
from the ideal to the real. The deification of nordic 
blood as the ultimately real, its enthronement for the 
adoration of a despairing people, and the attributing 
to it and to them of a world mission, unleashed the 
horrors of the second World War. 

So, too, in the case of Japan. It may have been the 
emotion of the ideal that led Japan in her first mod- 
ern era towards political liberalism, in which, in so 


brief a time, she recapitulated the progress of cen- 
turies. But it has been the emotion of the real, sym- 
bolized and engendered during the last decade by the 
enforced devotion at Shinto Shrines, which produced 
the Japan that has proclaimed the new order in Asia 
and conquered Malaya, the East Indies, and Burma. 
For the leaders of the new Japan the real consisted 
in their royal dynasty, divine in its origin, and pre- 
Christian in its birth; while the pathway of the fu- 
ture lay in the passionate fulfillment of the inherent 
world mission of the people whose supreme heritage 
was this royal house. 

In eras of supreme crisis, when men return to the 
great simplicities of life, the instinctive trends of hu- 
man nature, even when they lead to monstrosities, 
teach important lessons. The fact that the world is 
being moved and destiny determined today by pas- 
sionate realists who discover in some heritage from 
the past the starting-point for revolutionary change 
and a new order of life, constitutes a challenge to 
Christian reflection and action. 

It is perfectly clear, for example, that where emo- 
tion is lacking, creative change is impossible. In a 
crisis it is not enough to have a good case; men must 
commit themselves to the good cause. Morale engen- 
dered by all the devices of propaganda can never be 
a substitute for moral passion. A mere sport psy- 
chology will break down when the grim game of life 
ceases to have meaning and conventional rules are not 
observed. A spirit of hate or vengeance, or such a 
slogan as “Remember Pearl Harbor,” will not pro- 
duce crusaders who will look squarely in the eye, with 
creative vision, the tomorrow beyond victory. A 
mathematical complex that simply piles up produc- 
tion figures and produces immense masses of ma- 
chines leaves out of account in its calculations an im- 
portant factor, namely, “man the unknown.” 

Passion can be met only by a truer and a purer 
passion ; a false realism only by a true realism. 

For us Christians, whether as members of the 
Church or as citizens of the State, there can be but 








one supreme reality and but one consuming passion. 
That supreme reality is God and His purpose for 
mankind ; that consuming passion is devotion to God 
and His purpose. But the God whom we adore is not 
only the God of grace; He is equally the God of jus- 
tice. He has instituted the Church to be the organ of 
His grace to all mankind. Therefore, the passion of 
Christians, as members of the Body of Christ, must 
ever be to proclaim the Gospel of God’s love, that 
men may accept Jesus Christ as their Saviour, and 
abandon everything in their thought or life as private 
Christians that is contrary to the principle of grace 
by which they were redeemed. 

God, on the other hand, has instituted government 





as a principle of order and an organ of temporal jus- 
tice. It is the obligation of the State to ensure that 
evil, anarchic forces shall be restrained, whether in- 
side or outside its own borders, so that life may be 
carried on in accordance with the citizens’ conception 
of their duty to God and their natural rights and 
privileges as men. 

Our greatest need in America in the present crisis 
is men and women who, while carefully distinguish- 
ing between the functions of Church and State, rec- 
ognize the God-given character of each, and, in God’s 
name, fulfill with enthusiasm their obligations to 
both, inspired, unified, and united by the Emotion of 
the Real. 

J. A. M. 


This War and That Negro 


IRA DE A. REID 


O MATTER what may be our convictions as to 

the morality of war, there is one point on 
which almost every American today is in complete 
agreement: we are in this war and have no alterna- 
tive save to win it. However, there are questions that 
must be answered, problems that must be handled be- 
fore we can mobilize for the winning while we are 
defining our aims and the means we use to attain 
them. In the foreground of these exigent problems 
is that of the Negro as a citizen of the United States. 
This is a problem that affects the interrelationships 
of 76,000,000 persons who sometimes refer to them- 
selves as “The American People,” with 13,000,000 
Negroes, and with nearly 5,000,000 aliens, 1,000,000 
Orientals and American Indians, 6,000,000 Jews, 
5,000,000 Spanish-speaking peoples, or peoples of 
Spanish extraction, and 26,000,000 Catholics, all of 
whom at some time or another, in one way or an- 
other, find themselves in spheres where prejudice and 
discrimination operate to retard and even sabotage 
the war effort. It is so serious a problem that many 
liberal-minded people have deserted the championing 
of rights for these minorities to join the ranks of 
those who say “Let’s win the war, first’; so serious 
that many persons who have championed the cause of 
justice and equality in democratic government have 
been forced out of public office, while others have 
been severely “pressed”; so serious that threats and 
intimidations have been hurled against those who 


push forward to the high goals of democracy-in-ac- 
tion. For the Negro and his friends this is truly war. 

Our war program inherited from our daily prac- 
tices a pattern by which to cut its behavior. It in- 
herited a pattern of federal and local government 
behavior, and of government-industry relations. It 
inherited a pattern of employer-employee relations. 
It inherited a ‘pattern of Negro-white relations. 
These patterns had not been cut to fit the bosomy and 
buxom demands of a national emergency, rather they 
had been cut to fit the narrow, shapeless mass of 
events as they occurred in democracy-as-usual. With 
a few exceptions these patterns were socially as the 
world in the beginning—without form, void, and 
spreading darkness upon the face of a new world 
democracy. 

The formlessness was particularly applicable to the 
American Negro’s relation to his government, his 
employers, his fellow workers and his fellow citizens. 
His was not an integrated relationship. His was a 
situation so apart from that of the United States 
citizenry that he was being woven into the democratic 
fabric only by political action, civil rights laws, Su- 
preme Court decisions, and rulings of various media- 
tion and appeal boards. Employers regarded the Ne- 
gro worker as one apart from the general labor sup- 
ply—as one who was an ever present help in the time 
of serious labor trouble, but not so essential as the 
white worker to the normal operation of his business. 
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Our social institutions, too, had cut their fabric to fit 
this pattern. Our schools, for example, felt compelled 
to provide two levels of education, one for “us,” an- 
other for “them.” Our churches, hospitals, trade 
unions, social agencies, colleges, jails, public carriers, 
tended to regard Negro integration in our national 
fabric as a seamy piece that had to be patched in some 
way. Many of our liberal and progressive citizens 
and organizations exposed the fabric and its patch 
to the sun of public opinion, bemoaned its shabby and 
seedy appearance. The majority of us regarded these 
folk as but actors whose words and deeds were full 
of sound and fury, signifying nothing. Negroes pro- 
tested and protested. Their protests were regarded as 
normal and to be expected—unless they lived in some 
of the darker places of the South where fear and 
force continue to restrain them from saying even a 
mumbling word. 


The New Situation 


But today the situation is different. Protests of 
Negroes which are the normal expression of an ab- 
normal situation must no longer be aired. We must 
win the war first. Problems which prevent their full 
expression in a democracy must be put aside now— 
even if they do prevent your full participation in the 
war effort—we must win the war first. Westbrook 
Pegler discovers the Negro press and all but calls 
it seditious in its discussion of the war. A govern- 
ment official warns that “those Negro leaders and 
those Negro newspaper editors who demand ‘all or 
nothing’ are giving cruel and disillusioning leader- 
ship to their people; worse than that, they are play- 
ing into the hands of white demagogues who two or 
three times have piled up tragic consequences by 
playing upon the emotions of a people.” A Bibb 
County (Georgia) grand jury calls the local branch 
of the National Association for the Advancement of 
Colored People a “black Ku Klux Klan” which 
should be suspended for the duration. A Southern 
editor berates “Walter White and the other profes- 
sionals and sentimentalists who have used this war as 
a time for dividing rather than uniting our people, 
for misrepresenting and obstructing the genuine pa- 
triotism that exists among the masses of our Negro 
citizens.” Finally, one “pressed” but true liberal 
satirically writes: “Listen, colored folks, you oughta 
be thankful you have a claim to be called American 
(even in name!).” 

This situation had to be presented thus, for it in- 
dicates the base upon which the place of the Negro in 
the war program was fixed—prejudice-as-usual. Any 
evaluation of what is happening in our efforts for 
all-out war preparation must of necessity be related 
to the place the Negro usually holds in the more nor- 
mal activities of democracy as it is practiced in the 


United States. How has this all-out effort for war 
been affected by the traditional race-behavior pattern 
of the United States? 


The Necessities of War 


The war program demands that every phase of 
production from agriculture to aeronautics, all phases 
of military activities, and all aspects of health and so- 
cial welfare be modernized in order to secure the 
maximum efficiency. This demand has created and 
converted new industries, increased our armed forces, 
and has enormously expanded avenues of production. 
In the new situation so created, the Negro’s partici- 
pation and the nation’s policy with regard to Negro 
workers should be specific. He should be in there 
working and fighting. 

Is the Negro being given substantial opportunity to 
work in the newly created defense industries? Is he 
being given opportunity to fit himself by training 
courses to take part in the skilled operations of those 
defense industries? Is he participating fully in the 
country’s military program? Is he participating fully 
in the home front defense activities? 

One need not give an encyclopaedic recital of these 
problems, but the country should know that the avail- 
able information indicates that the answer to these 
questions is “No.” Negro workers are not generally 
being given anything remotely approaching full op- 
portunity to use their skills in serving the needs of 
defense; they are not being given equal opportunity 
with white citizens to acquire training for skilled 
work; nor, when they are fully qualified for skilled 
work, are jobs given them. Monotonously uniform 
is the evidence on the deliberate exclusion of Negro 
workers from industries clamoring for more and 
more labor. The shipbuilding industry which, ac- 
cording to published reports, admitted Negroes to all 
but 28 per cent of its available jobs was regarded as 
well nigh perfect when compared with the other 
critical industries of chemicals, iron and steel, aero- 
nautics, and electrical machinery, which approxi- 
mately 51 per cent of the available jobs were closed 
to Negroes. The only real extra labor available in 
the United States today is that of Negroes and 
other minorities who, under a business-as-usual pro- 
gram, are regarded as industrial misfits. The net 
result of these actions is the partial nullification of 
the influence of the non-discrimination clauses that 
have appeared in the appropriation bills for defense 
training, and the President’s Executive Order 8802. 
The inevitable result is that the United States is pay- 
ing for the continued social impoverishment it has in- 
flicted upon one section of its population. 

Resistances to the employment of Negro workers 
have broken down in some places where qualified 
Negro local labor is available. This has been due 








chiefly to the fact that various governmental agencies 
and many pressure groups have continued to work 
hard and long, and under tremendous handicaps, to- 
ward effecting Negro labor’s utilization by war con- 
tract employers and by governmental departments. 
The work of the Negro Training and Employment 
Branch of the War Manpower Commission and of 
the President’s Committee on Fair Employment 
Practice has been particularly significant in this con- 
nection. At the memorable meeting of the Presi- 
dent’s Committee held in Birmingham, Alabama, 
June 18-20 appeared representatives of management, 
labor, and government to show cause why they 
should not be urged to discontinue unfair employ- 
ment practices against Negroes, which were summa- 
rized as follows: 


A. The usual hiring practices based on race rather 
than skill; 


B. The refusal of local and state administrative 
authorities to train persons available for train- 
ing ; 

C. The use of subterfuge and ca’ canny to sabotage, 
delay and retard the effective utilization of all 
workers in a given community ; 


D. The use of local law to delay and retard the ef- 
fective application of federal law with respect 
to the training and employment of the labor 
supply—especially when there is a large supply 
of Negroes in the labor market. This is the de- 
vice now being employed in the State of 
Georgia ; 


E. The tendency of federal agencies operating in 
the region to operate in terms of local preju- 
dices and community practices, rather than in 
terms of total ends to be achieved ; 


F. The refusals of employers to hire non-white 
workers; 


G. The refusals of unions to admit Negro work- 
ers; or admitting Negro workers at a sub- 
standard level; 


H. The refusal of local and state authorities to es- 
tablish equitable training programs for minori- 
ties; and the refusal of local and state referral 
agencies to refer Negro workers when they are 
available ; 


I. The lethargy with which certain federal agen- 
cies carry out the explicit instructions as to ef- 
fective labor utilization and non-discrimination 
in the employment of their personnel, when 
such instructions might successfully contravene 
local custom and practice of non-utilization ; 


J. The conscription of agricultural labor either 


through application of vagrancy laws, or, 
through the pardon system of state govern- 
ments ; 


K. The tendency in some areas to offer token em- 
ployment and token training as a soothing 
syrup for groups that are denied equal partici- 
pation in the labor utilization program. 


Only under Compulsion 


The crux of the problem is not that many employ- 
ers will not hire Negro workers, but that they will not 
hire them until the inexorable scarcity of labor com- 
pels it. It is this which refutes the arguments made 
against the use of Negroes, particularly, the argu- 
ment that white workers will not work with them, 
which makes the refusal to employ or train them such 
a short-sighted policy. The real question facing the 
war program is what steps can be taken in anticipa- 
tion of, and to accelerate this state of affairs when 
Negro workers will be more widely accepted, and 
what practices can be developed which will help to 
eliminate the costly, destructive and disruptive effects 
of such marked discrimination. Some we have devel- 
oped, but we need more devices—certainly more fair- 
ness. 


Government Actively Concerned 


I have tried to recall a period in American history 
when the federal government has been so active, 
through its administrative procedures and orders, in 
clearing from its deck these various racial manifesta- 
tions of socially disruptive practices. Never was 
Washington so actively concerned during the days of 
the depression. We have found few aggressive, con- 
structive efforts during normal periods. Certainly it 
was not so concerned during the first World War. 
The only parallel we might possibly find goes back 
to the late 1860’s and the 1870’s when, during the 
period of reconstruction following our Civil War, 
there was created a Bureau of Refugees, Freedmen, 
and Abandoned Lands—The Freedman’s Bureau— 
which was established to eradicate and minimize 
many of the social disturbances that slavery and war 
had perpetrated. Today we are trying to attack a 
problem at an earlier stage of the crisis. We know 
that there is no easy solution. We have set down 
general policies for the country. Anti-discrimination 
clauses have been incorporated in appropriation bills. 
The President has established the Committee on Fair 
Employment Practice to see that minority group 
workers are used in the war effort. The Army, the 
Navy, and the Maritime Commission have inserted 
non-discrimination clauses in their war contracts. 

The experience of the Labor Division of the War 
Production Board, and the War Manpower Commis- 
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sion indicates that training and employment oppor- 
tunities for Negroes are inextricably associated. In 
some communities available facilities for defense 
training are inadequate to supply the obvious needs 
of industry. Normally these communities make poor 
provision for the training needs of their Negro popu- 
lations. In defense training programs they have acted 
in similar fashion. Local school officials and advisory 
groups have justified their failure to train a represen- 
tative proportion of Negro workers on the basis that 
there are no employment opportunities for such 
trainees. At the same time, Negroes become dis- 
couraged when they see colored persons who have 
completed pre-employment courses going without 
jobs while whites, more recently trained and posses- 
sing no more skill than they, were rapidly placed. Be- 
tween July 31, 1941, and March 31, 1942, the total 
active net enrollment in pre-employment and _re- 
fresher courses in the United States was 1,222,837. 
The active net enrollment of Negroes was 60,612 or 
5 per cent of the total. 


Gains over the Last War 


All of the problems of the Negro and the war are 
not those of labor utilization. The truth lies far be- 
yond that. Within our lifetime we fought one war 
when there were tremendous problems associated 
with the drafting of Negro man-power, the training 
of Negro troops and the utilization of Negro officers. 
Today there are problems too—problems of treatment 
in Southern camps, problems of segregated services, 
problems of Negro officials in Washington, problems 
of morale—all of which indicate that we have not 
wiped out the color line in democracy. There is no 
doubt, however, that we have achieved more in the 
way of democratic participation of Negroes in this 
war than we did in the last. Who would have thought 
that Negroes would be recruited for the Navy? or 
for the Marine Corps? Despite these gains, there are 
grave democratic losses. In gaining participation we 
have done so at the questionable price of additional 
segregation. The official and non-official segregation 
of Negroes in the United States today is more wide- 
spread than at any other time in the century. Ne- 
groes are asking is participation worth that price. As 
they plan a new “March on Washington” they indi- 
cate in an eight-point program that they believe it is 
not. They will so act until fear or force compels 
them to act otherwise, and even then there will be 
smouldering embers of dissatisfaction. In Washing- 
ton today there is more concerted activity than ever 
before, to implement the Negro into the war program 
of the country—activity by the government with em- 
ployers, with labor, and with the public; activity in 
the armed services and in the service branches, other 


crisis periods to the contrary, notwithstanding. 
(Needless to say, there is more reaction as well.) 
This activity is not carried on by Negroes alone, but 
by Negroes and whites. Nor is this activity entirely 
one of pressure groups representing the public, but 
an activity that is now coordinated to see that the 
morale of Negroes is not lowered, and that our pro- 
duction is not retarded by gross manifestations of 
prejudice against Negroes, aliens and other American 
minorities—racial, national, or religious. 


The Local Community Must Help 


The solution to this problem lies not in Washing- 
ton, but in the local communities. Washington’s task 
is, primarily, to lay out the work that is to be done; 
the local community’s is to find out how to make any 
all-out program for democracy really work. Few of 
us in our local communities have dared to speak out 
against these injustices, and as a result, regional cus- 
toms and traditions, community patterns and apathies 
have prevailed. We have been too smug in making 
the punishment of separation and exclusion fit the 
crime of race. Some one has had to take the initiative 
and the responsibility of engineering some activity in 
this direction, for there is a tremendous change yet 
to be made at many levels of our national and local 
life. Federal activity is but the beginning. 

This change is no easy task because no mere law or 
edict or exigency is going to break down the en- 
crusted practices of years and generations, or resolve 
the prejudices and vaunted superiorities of an all-too- 
secure dominant caste. That takes more time, more 
intelligent effort, more concerted activity than we 
have yet expended. There is no doubt, however, that 
we must continue to stem these forces if we are going 
to reforge the weakest link in American morale—the 
unity of its diverse populations. 


The Negroes Protest 


One of the most interesting, if not effective, trends 
in this whole war movement has been the constant ef- 
fort of Negro groups to have their cause heeded. 
They have preached, protested, and pressed against 
these inordinate practices as never before. In 1917 
the causes for their grievances were relatively more 
pronounced than they are now. Their leaders advised 
them to close ranks on the issues which were dividing 
them and “‘make the world safe for democracy!” They 
tried that. It failed. Today there is no such need for 
closing ranks. The events of that war, the bitter ra- 
cial experiences of Europe since 1933, the after- 
thought ways of handling the problem of their inclu- 
sion into national affairs and war programs have 





led Negroes to fight to see that they do not suffer 
more when their country undertakes total war. That 
is their aim, and their practices are being directed to- 
ward that end. 

We will agree, I think, that one of the prime fac- 
tors with which we have to deal in effecting any great 
improvement in this situation is unwarranted fear— 
fear of touching the race question, fear of violating 
the race folkways or mores, fear of racial disturb- 
ances. It is pathetic that such is the case. For if 
there is one thing the world’s racial experiences have 
taught us, it is that these supposed race bars expand 
and contract in direct relation to economic necessity 
and the will to do right. With respect to implement- 
ing the Negro into the life of the United States, we 
have done too little but we hope we are not too late. 
If Negroes are to believe that the United States is 
carrying democracy’s banner to the battle fronts, they 
must be shown that our country also will carry de- 
mocracy’s practice into its own back yards. Though 
we are told that such an effort to make practice fit 
theory would catapult us into a civil war, there is rea- 
son for believing that many citizens will be happy to 
find themselves with “body and soul big enough to fit 
the magnificent costume we have woven with our 
words.” 

The problem of the Negro and this war seems one 
of social control. We face, in essence, two methods 
of controlling this problem: one is to recognize and 
crystallize its status quo, and while trying to maintain 
a quasi-free democracy, depend very largely upon 
time and circumstance to effect slowly such changes 
as seem to be in store for the country and its mi- 
nority ; the other is to assume relatively complete so- 
cial control, and to mold the country into the desired 
democratic pattern. The Federal Government seems 
ready to supply whatever additional forces of social 
control are necessary at whatever points, in order to 
make effective the edicts and proclamations it has 
issued. However, the people and the states have had 
nearly eighty years of experience in fitting federal 
laws with respect to equality of citizenship with their 
ideas of race and color. 

Unless it is recognized, however, that the effective 
limitations upon Negro participation in the war ef- 
fort are those of social psychology and politics, as 
well as those of labor needs and military defense, and 
until we act upon such a principle, all our efforts do 
but create a Pearl Harbor for the democratic process. 





We again call the attention of our readers to “The 
Christian News-Letter,” published by Dr. J. H. Oldham 
and an important group of Christian leaders in Britain. 
It may be ordered through our office. The subscription 
price is $3.00 for one year. Due to the lag in mailing, the 
$1.50 subscription has been dropped. 


Archbishop's Broadcast 


N A memorable radio address heard in both Brit- 
ain and America and meant particularly for a 

congregation in the Washington Cathedral, the new 
Archbishop of Canterbury spoke on the relation of 
the Church to the problems of post-war reconstruc- 
tion. He said in part: 

nh . I am not now concerned with the politics 
of the problems to be solved. I am concerned with 
the function of the Church in our two countries over 
against the prospect opening up before us, for there 
are great responsibilities to be taken and some grave 
temptations to be resisted... . 

“The first task of the Church is to keep the nations 
true to their own traditions and their own call. The 
temptation in war-time to forget the claims of liberty 
is very great. There is a duty to exercise all neces- 
sary vigilance. We may rightly renounce for a time 
some of our own liberties that they may be preserved 
for the days to come, but we must be very careful 
how we regard the liberty of those of alien rights, 
perhaps even the enemies who are to become our fel- 
low-citizens. 

“Tt is so easy for the poison of the evil thoughts of 
nationalism to get hold of us behind the pretext of 
reasonable vigilance. A man must be very ignorant 
of psychology if he has not learned to distrust his 
own capacity to use reason fairly where his passions, 
especially his fears, have been aroused. 

“Fear and avarice are the most demoralizing of 
our passions. When the war is over and the victory 
is won, our two countries will wield almost unlimited 
economic power. The temptation to use this selfishly 
will be very strong. Freedom of competition always 
favors the economically powerful and we shall be 
tempted to invoke the great name of freedom, under 
which we fight, in the interest of our own commercial 
predominance. 

“Let us prepare beforehand for such temptations 
and be ready to meet them. The cause to which our 
nations are dedicated is one on which we can whole- 
heartedly invoke God’s blessing in the name of 
Christ. For freedom is Our Lord’s first principle. 
He would have in His kingdom no unwilling chil- 
dren. In the threefold temptations at the outset of 
His ministry he repudiated every method of control- 
ling man’s conduct. ... As his disciples, we are 
pledged to freedom as a principle, and our first task 
is to uphold our people in the serving of their cause 
and to keep them true to it.” 


Author in This Issue 


Doctor Ira De A. Reid is Professor of Sociology at 
Atlanta University, Consultant on Minorities, Bureau of 
Employment Security, Social Security Board. 
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The World Church: News and Notes 


Federal Council on Race Issues 


The executive committee of the Federal Council of 
Churches has issued a statement warning against racial 
discrimination in industry and in the defense of the 
country. The statement declares: 

“Out of the churches of America must come leaders 
who point the solution of race problems in this country 
and the world; continuously assert the infinite value and 
dignity of every person in the sight of God, regardless 
of his race or color; foster a keener appreciation of the 
contributions of the diverse races to our common culture; 
vigorously oppose all policies and practices of racial dis- 
crimination in the armed forces; work constructively for 
the relieving of the acute white-Negro tension growing 
up in camp and war industrial communities; as employ- 
ers or workers, give strong support to President Roose- 
velt’s Executive order against discrimination in indus- 
try; actively participate in educational programs that 
bring white and Negro leaders together for cooperation 
in problems of mutual concern.” 


The Bottleneck in Japanese Resettlement 


The Committee on National Security and Fair Play, 
among whose members are President Aurelia Reinhardt, 
the Right Reverend Karl Morgan Block, Doctor Ches- 
ter Rowell, Provost Monroe Deutsch, Doctor Robert 
Millikan, President Robert Sproul, President Arthur 
McGiffert, President Roy Lyman Wilbur, and Galen 
Fisher, has issued a statement concerning Japanese re- 
settlement. It reads in part as follows: 

“The evacuation of 110,000 residents of Japanese line- 
age from the West Coast will soon be history. The 
process has involved serious sacrifice on the part of the 
evacuees, many of whom, on any view of the situation, 
are innocent persons. Two-thirds of them are American 
citizens, the deprivation of whose rights would not in 
normal times be tolerated. The evacuation has been 
executed by military and civil officials with consideration 
for those involved. 

“The pressing question now is: How can resettlement 
be carried out so as to contribute to winning the war, 
while doing a minimum of violence to our democratic 
ideals? The answer should enable the evacuees to make 
the largest possible contribution to national production 
and unity during the war; should restore their self-respect 
and the respect for them of the general public; and 
should facilitate their reincorporation into American life 
after the war. 

“The Western Defense Command, under General De- 
Witt, has endeavored to fulfill these conditions. To that 
end, until March 29th, the Command encouraged volun- 
tary evacuation of the Japanese into inland states. But 
on that date General DeWitt forbade further voluntary 
evacuation. The reason given by members of his staff 
was that he feared lest the evacuees suffer physical vio- 
lence on account of the strong hostility to them exhibited 
in many communities east of Military Area No. 1. 


“The bottleneck in resettlement, therefore, is opposi- 
tion in certain localities to the coming of even a few 
Japanese to settle in their midst. Until the mass of 
Americans is convinced that such opposition is an im- 
pediment to winning the war and a violation of Ameri- 
can ideals, the policy of wide dispersal must remain in 
suspense, being replaced by concentration in Settlements 
under military guard. That this is economically wasteful 
and socially unsound is evident from the following con- 
trast. 

“Economically: In the Settlements, on wild land, they 
must be fed for many months before crops can be sown, 
at a cost of $60,000 a day, and the devising of work for 
the more than half of them who are not farmers will be 
difficult. If scattered in normal communities, they would 
help meet the labor shortage, would at once be self-sup- 
porting, would increase war production, and the non- 
farmers could find city jobs. 

“Socially: In the Settlements, they will be insulated 
from normal life, their American character diluted by 
segregation, a danger especially dreaded by the younger 
generation, citizens born. The stigma of suspicion will 
cling to all of them. In normal communities, they would 
enjoy free association with other Americans, their faith 
in democratic fair play would be confirmed, and their 
self-respect would be restored, so that after the war they 
could fit smoothly into American life.” 


The Church in Norway 


A certain minister Froyland has been appointed by the 
Quisling government as Bishop of Oslo in place of 
Bishop Berggrav. The Nazi newspaper Aftenposten 
admits that the new bishop has little support in the 
church “since so many people in Norway assume a crit- 
ical attitude toward all forward steps.” 

Some of the restrictions placed upon the resigned 
bishops have been removed. Bishop Fleischer of Bergen, 
for instance, was allowed to speak at a mission meeting 
in June despite earlier orders which prohibited the meet- 
ing. 


British Congregationalists Raise Reconstruction Fund 


At the spring assembly of the Congregational Union 
in May, it was disclosed that a Reconstruction Fund 
campaign for $2,500,000 will be undertaken. The fund 
will be used not only for rebuilding bombed churches but 
also for the erection of buildings in new centers of popu- 
lation where, in many cases, preliminary ministerial 
work will be necessary before permanent edifices are 
built. 

The Moderators’ report stressed the limitations felt by 
churches on account of the loss of premises and the 
evacuation of members. Many ministers are working 
among the troops in their neighborhood and some iso- 
lated churches have been given new life by evacuated 
civilians and men of the forces billeted near them, the 
report said. 
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Congregationalists Divided on War 


The National Council of Congregational Churches, 
meeting in Durham, N. H., divided on the war issue. In 
a general resolution on the war two separate paragraphs 
were inserted to express the convictions of each side. 

The paragraph of the non-pacifist was: “Many of us 
in obedience to Christian conscience support the present 
war effort of our country at whatever sacrifice of life and 
treasure. We do so because the aggression of the Axis 
powers are so unspeakably cruel and ruthless and their 
ideologies so destructive of those freedoms which we hold 
dear.” 

This paragraph received 409 votes. 

The paragraph of the pacifists reads “Others of us, 
convinced of the futility of war as a method to achieve 
the goals which should be sought, feel that we cannot, 
in loyalty to our Christian conscience, accept the way of 
violence and bloodshed. We are convinced that recon- 
ciliation, intelligent goodwill, Christian love and suffer- 
ing are the most effective ways of meeting cruelty and 
wrong.” 

This paragraph was supported by 135 votes. 


The Church Conflict in the Ukraine 


One of the weaknesses of the Orthodox Church is that 
it finds difficulty in maintaining its independence of the 
State. This weakness is newly revealed in the contro- 
versy between the Metropolitan of Moscow and Arch- 
bishop Polykarp. The latter is a Ukrainian nationalist 
who is helping the Germans to set up an independent 
Ukrainian Church. He has been unfrocked by the Met- 
ropolitan Sergius. A Ukrainian periodical protests 
against this action, declaring that the Russian Orthodox 
Church “has always been an instrument against people 
of other races,” that Sergius “has linked the church 
with the Anti-Christ, Bolshevism,” that Sergius was 
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never duly elected since the Soviet regime did not allow 
the Church to meet for the election of a successor of the 
late Patriarch Tkhon, and that “the mind cannot imagine 
a more frightful sacrilege” than the “Bolsheviks as pa- 
trons of the Christian Church.” 

There is undoubtedly an element of truth in this 
charge. But the people who are making the charge are 
instruments of Nazi politics and admit that they are 
working “under the protection of mighty Great Ger- 
many, for the reconstruction of their Church in their 
country.” 


Danish Resistance 


A Nazi Danish paper the Faedrelandet gives magnifi- 
cent indirect testimony to the significance of the Danish 
Church in the fight of the Danish people against their 
Nazi overlords. It writes: “Whenever a piece of litera- 
ture is described as something with which we may 
‘staunchly withstand the events of the present,’ we under- 
stand this as a fresh move in the fight against National 
Socialism. This cowardly ‘Kultur Kampf’ propaganda 
intends, indirectly, to make the Danes understand that 
anything so opposed to the Danish ideals as Nazism is 
beyond the pale. The Church circles are the most dan- 
gerous because they reject Nazism from the Christian 
and ethical standpoint. The distasteful and undermining 
work has been carried out from many pulpits. Priests 
preach about the Emperor Nero, or they find other 
means, and the congregations never misunderstand 
them.” The article concludes with a warning to shun 
those who are using Christianity for political purposes. 


A Communication: 


This little note is written only to help reverse the un- 
fortunate ratio of disagreement to agreement in your 
mail concerning the mass evacuation of Japanese from 
the coastal regions of California. I am in full agreement 
with your editorial. 

It is hard for me to grasp the precise meaning of the 
Christian Spirit (John 3:8 and John 4:34), if one agrees 
as your opponents do, to mass suspicion for other than 
spiritual reasons. In war, final authority, except the au- 
thority to make peace, has to rest obviously with military 
officials. The moment their wishes have been satisfied, 
Christians must do everything in their power to separate 
again the artificial agglomeration of our brethren and 
traitors thrown together because they have the same skin 
color, bone formation, additional eye lids, etc... . To 
fight for our way of living implies, it seems to me, for 
spiritual leaders not only to educate and train us against 
apathy towards the enemy, but also to educate and train 
us against apathy to uphold and develop our own ideals. 

I believe nothing inspired our west-coast students to 
fight the Japanese Empire and its leaders more than that, 
by the grace of God and the honesty of men, two first 
prizes for scholarship and personality at the University 
of California were given this year to Americans who 
happened to have Japanese ancestors. 


O. E. Gutrentac, M.D. 
2315 Lawton St. 
San Francisco, California 
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